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DR JOHNSON, THE DEVIL, AND MR COBBETT. 


“Tue office of the Register and my shop, are now at No. 11 Bolt court, 
Fleet street. It is curious that I am now in the very house in whieh 
Old Dread-Devil, Dr Johnson, lived and wrote so many years! I have 
been a long while wanting to get it, on account of the cleanness, neatness, 
and stillness of the court, and the nearness of the house to the printing- 
office; but until three days ago, I was not at all aware, that the melancholy 
moralist ever lived in it. There is a neat Coffee-house in the court, called 
‘The Dr lounson;’ and though I cannot forgive the Doctor for having 

iven, in bis own person, an example to illustrate the definition in his Dic- 
tionary, where, against the word ‘ Pensioner,’ he puts ‘a slave of state ;’ 
though I cannot forgive him for this, to see, as I do, from my window, his 
name put over a coffee-room, with a view to attract custom to it, is very 
pleasing : his name, thus used, is a mark of respect for his great mental 
endowments and vast literary labours, while his statue in St Paul's is only 
a memorial of his having been ‘a slave of state.’”—Cobbett's Register of 
last Saturday. 


We like these self-references of Mr Cobbett, when his humani- 
ties are upon him, and he has a good word to say for another. A 
piece of sympathy, from him, in the more pleasant, inasmuch as he 
seems to think it to be his duty to be full of antipathies (“a good 
hater,’ as Johnson called it) and to push them to the utmost. We 
think he might relent a little during this fine, promising weather in 
the political world, and give us a few more of his “ primroses” and 
pleasant anecdotes. 

Dr Johnson was one of the last of our great men, who had rea- 
son, throughout life, to curse the superstition inflicted upon him in 
childhood. His mother, poor woman, when he was just able to 
learn what she meant, was so eager to impress upon him the doc- 
trine of eternal punishment, that she not only made him get out of 
his bed on purpose to infix it the more on his recollection, but called 
up the servant to aid the calamity. Mr Cobbett therefore has too 
much reason to call him “ Dread-Devil ;” but our politician, in 
proceeding to say something to his advantage, might have added 
another good word for the “melancholy moralist,” since it was into 
his house, in this very Bolt court, if we mistake not, that the Doc- 
tor, who was a kind-hearted man, notwithstanding the asperities of 
his temperament, acted the very unusual Christian part, like a pro- 
per Samaritan, of bringing a poor girl on his shoulders, whom he 
found destitute in the streets, putting her into his own bed, making 
her well, and sending her home to her relations. 

In Bolt court, Johnson wrote the Lives of the Poets. He lived 
there from the year 1776 till he did. He hada garden to the house 
(Mr Cobbett, who is horticultural, should revive it) with stone seats 
at the door. Boswell describes a conversation he had with him 
one day, when each took a seat in the open air, and the Doctor was 
“in a placid frame of mind, and talked away easily.” 








THE READER: 
CONSISTING OF ENTERTAINING EXTRACTS FROM NEW BOOKS, 
WITH OCCASIONAL CRITICISM, 


Italy, a Poem. By Samuel Rogers. With numerons Vignettes 
after Stothard and Turner. 8vo. pp. 284. Cadell. 
[Final Notice.]} 

Mr Stothard’s Girl and Child, at p. 221, are very natural, espe- 
cially the Girl; and in addition to what we have said of the land- 
scapes“from Mr Turner, we must express our admiration at the 
mountain pass with its parapet, at page 183. Man becomes “a 
very little thing,” as he travels up such a place as that ; and yet 
he is never greater, for his mind shoots forth in all directions, and 
surmounts the loftiest altitudes about him. 

We will conclude our extracts from Mr Rogers, with the 
“ Adventure” connected with this vignette. It was related to him 
bya Count St Angelo, in his castle at Garigliano,—the district once 
governed by Ariosto, What fine names are these! Mr Rogers 
seems to have been in a very enviable condition for a traveller. 
He had a taste for all the beauties he met with, he could describe 
them when he came home for his friends and the public, and he 
went where he liked, and could pay for whatever pleased him ; for in 





one sense he is a very preposterous poet; he is rich. Yet he talks 
of his cares, and the wearisomeness of life :—so little comfort do 
the natures the most susceptible of enjoyment realise in the present 
unequal condition of society,—doubtless for that reason. It is this 
apparent inability, in any class of men, to obtain happiness, which 
at once seems the most hopeless thing in the world, and yet is the 
very thing that will ultimately bring them to a better division of the 
means of it. 

Mr Rogers has a prose story, called the Bag of Gold; but his 
prose is not so good as his verse, and the story, though related of 
an Italian lawyer, has been told of an English one,—the celebrated 
Chanceller Egerton. So we relate the 


ADVENTURE OF A BANDIT. 
[The Count is taken by the famous robber Rusconi, and carried 
by him among the hills to wait for ransom. While left alone under 
the guard of a young Bandit, the latter relates to him his story.) 


Thou shrink’st back, he said ; 
Well mayst thou, lying, as thou dost, so near 
A ruffian—one for ever linked and bound 
To guilt and infamy. There was a time 
When he had not been deemed unworthy, 
When he had watched that planet to its setting, 
And dwelt with pleasure on the meanest thing, 
That Nature has given birth to, Now ’tis past, 

Wouldst thou know more? My story is an old one. 
I loved, was scorned ; I trusted, was betrayed ; 
And in my anguish, my necessity, 
Met with the fiend, the tempter—in Rusconi. 
‘ Why thus ?’ he cried, ‘ Thou would be free and dar’st not. 
Come and assert thy birth-right whilst thou canst. 
A robber’s cave is better than a dungeon ; 
And death itself, what is it at the worst, 
What but a harlequin’s leap?” Him I had known,’ 
Had served with, suffered with ; and on the walls 
Of Capua, while the moon went down, I swore 
Allegiance on his dagger. —Dost thou ask 
How I have kept my oath? Thou shalt be told, 
Cost what it may.—But grant me, | implore, 
Grant me a passport to some distant land, 
That I may never, never more be named. 
Thou wilt, I know thon wilt. 
Two months ago 

When on a vine-yard hill we lay concealed 
And scattered up and down as we were wont, 
I heard a damsel, singing to herself, 
And soon espied her, coming all alone, 
In her first beauty. Up a path she came, 
Leafy and intricate, singing her song, 
A song of love, by snatches ; breaking off 
If but a flower, an insect in the sun 
Pleased for an instant ; then as carelessly 
The strain resuming, and, where’er she stopt, 
Rising on tiptoe underneath the boughs 
To pluck a grape in very wantonness. 
Her look and mien and maiden-ornaments 
Shewed gentle birth ; and step by step, she came, 
Nearer and nearer, to the d I snare. 
None else were by, her innocence and gai 
Went to my heart ; and, starting up, I breathed, 
‘Fly—for your life!’ Alas she shrieked, she fell ; 
And as I caught her falling, all rushed forth. 
‘A wood-nymph!’ cried Rasconi. ‘ By the light, 
Lovely as Hebe! Lay her in the shade.’ 
I heard him not. I stood as in a trance. 
‘What!’ he exclaimed with a malicious smile, 
‘ Wouldst thou rebel ? I did as he required. 
‘ Now bear her hence to the well-head below ; 
A few cold drops will animate this marble. 
Go! Tis an office all will envy thee _ 
But thou hast earned it.’ As I staggered dawn, 
Unwilling to surrender her sweet body ; 
Her golden hair dishevelled on a neck 
Of snow, and her fair eyes closed asin ans 
Frantic with love, with hate, Great Ged! I cried; 
(I had almost forgotten how to pray; 
But there are moments when the courage comes) 
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‘ Why may I not, while yet—while yet I can, ! numberless solicitations from all who heard of it. 
Release her from a thraldom worse than death ? | 

’Twas done as soon as said. I kissed her brow, 

And smote her with my dagger. A short cry 

She uttered, but she stirred not ; and to heaven 

Her gentle spirit fled. ’Twas where the path 

In its descent turned suddenly. No eye 

Observed me, tho’ their steps were following fast. 
But soon a yell broke forth, and all at once 

Levelled their deadly aim. Then I had ceased 

To trouble or be troubled, and had now 

(Would I were there!) been slumbering in my grave, 














: l _al Three days 

afterwards, Henriette came to inform me that the wife of an attor. 

ney of Chatelet solicited the honour of serving me in Sophie’s stead : 
that she was a well-looking and respectable person, and m : 

| probably suit me. 

| “* Will you see her, madam?’ continued Henriette. ‘ She is 

| recommended by the marchioness de Montmorency.’ 

| “*Willingly, answered 1; ‘ desire her to come in! 

| “ Henriette left me and quickly returned, introducing the new can. 

| ditate. 

! 

| 


ight very 


“At the first glimpse I recognised Bridget Rupert, that haughty girl 
who had been my early friend and companion at Saint Aure, but 
Had not Rusconi with a terrible shout | who found it impossible to continue her friendship and favour to a 
Thrown himself in between us and exclaimed, ‘humble milliner’s girl. The sight of her occasioned me a surprise 
Grasping my arm, ‘’Tis bravely, nobly done ! | by no means of a pleasing nature ; and the involuntary start I gave 
Is it for deeds like these thou wear’st a sword ? evidently recalled me to her recollection. In a moment her cheeks 
Was this the business that thou cam’st upon ? assumed the paleness of death, and her self-love seemed to suffer 
But ’tis his first offence, and let it pass. the most horrible torments at the light in which our rencontre 
Like the young tiger he has tasted blood, mutually placed us. As soon as she could command herself suff. 
And may do much hereafter. He can strike ciently to speak, she cried, 
Home to the hilt.” Then in an under-tone, “* Ah! mada, do J then appear in your presence ?” 
* Thus wouldst thou justify the pledge I gave, “* Yes,’ replied I, ‘before the poor and humble milliner to 
When in the eyes ot all 1 read distrust ? whom you so harshly refused your friendship !’ 
For once,’ and on his cheek, methought, I saw “Fortune has well avenged you, madam,’ said Bridget, in a 
The blush of virtue, ‘ I will save thee Albert ; melancholy tone ; ‘and as I can easily imagine how unpleasant the 
Again I cannot.’ sight of me must be, I will hasten to relieve you from it.’ 
Ere his tale was told, “© These last words touched me, and restored me ina degree to 
As on the heath we lay, my ransom came ; | my natural good temper. 
And in six days, with no ungrateful mind, | ““* Bridget.’ said 1 to her, ‘after the little affection you have ever 
Albert was sailing on a quiet sea. | manifested for me, it would be impossible as well as unwise to take 
| you into my service; but let me know in what way I can best pro- 
Memoirs of Madame du Barri. Second Volume (being the 29th | mote the interest of yourself and husband, andI pledge myself to 
Vol. of Autobiography). 4 vols. 1i8mo. London 1830. accomplish it for you.’ : 
‘ : ‘ | ‘**€] thank you, madam,’ answered she, resuming her accustomed 
In entering upon another volume of this work, it may be as well to . ‘ ; 


¢ , Z haughtiness, ‘1 came to solicit a situation near the person‘of the 
observe, that the book-season is very dull just now, new publica- | comtesse du Barri. Since that is refused ine, | have nothing more 


tions being neither numerous nor good; so that if we see no reason to request.’ 





° ia es . . | >it acy ance ? » ie 
at any time for quitting an entertaining production before we have | .. “‘ Be it as you please,’ replied I. 
° ° . 7 “ Bri ; ade me; ae sey. < itte er ” 
well done with it, there is certainly none at present. Those who | Bridget made mea low curtsey, and quitted the room. 
have not the Memoirs of Madame du Barri, will be glad of the | The Countess is reminded by this adventure of sending for ano- 


extracts from a work, at once amusing and seasonable,—we mean | ther old acquaintance, the sister of her “ virgin love.” She makes 
politically as well as_bibliopically seasonable,—seasonable in its her a handsome present, and advances her family; but is wise 
reference to Bourbon times: and those who have read it, and are enough in her new “ dignities” not to see the virgin lover ;—a 
really fond of books (and such readers only do we look for) will | discretion, which she does not always imitate. 
not be sorry to look at it again in company. The next thingto| The war of Louis XV with his Parliaments is well known, and 
enjoying a passage in a book for the first time, is the new gloss it | the good example was not forgotten by his descendants, whom it 
receives in our seeing it enjoyed by another. 

Madame du Barri had a little negro servant, indulged and impu- 


has at length ruined. We saw the other day a weak favourite, 
Polignac, heading the party that encouraged Charles X to his down- 
dent, of the name of Zamor, who was made a present to her, all | fall. We here see a courtesan commencing the good work,—fit 
over gold and jewels, by the Duc de Richelieu, and amused her 
with his tricks. He afterwards had a hand in conducting his| , “One evening that his majesty came to pay me his accustomed 
thoughtless mistress to the scaffold; but at present he appears | YSit he appeared sad and dejected, nor could all my gaiety relax 


head for so foolish a termination. 


hj Paathir 7° 7 , 7 ‘> ‘ ; ‘ © 
aan | his features from their gloomy expression: at last, loosing all pa- 
fore us in farce. tience, [ exclaimed 7 , ‘ss em 
' _ ’ Fuss : » Stecee = “ —a ? nr age . " . lie 
Tue Cuancettor’s Wig anp THE Cockcuarers.—“ One day,! «Plague take the hateful causes of your majesty’s bad spirits.’ 
(says Madame,) when I had invited some select friends to dinner, 


“This burst of petulance drew a smile from the king, who 


a superb pie was brought to table as a present, which the ungallant | peptied, 


M. de Maupeou had had the politeness to send me in the morning. | «¢ ft js indeed evident that there exist many who have no greater 
One of the company proceeded to cut it, when scarcely had he | delight than in disturbing my peace of mind, and I could almost 
pierced the crust, than its perfidious contents proved to bean im- | fuar that I have no friends lefi.’ 
mense swarm of cockchafers, which spread humming and buzzing “Things have not reached that frightful extremity yet, sire,” 
allover the chamber. Zainor, who had never before seen these | answered 1; ‘although it is but too certain that France contains 
insects, began to pursue them all over the room, buzzing and hum- | any unprincipled characters, whose sole aim is to drive you to 
ming as loudly as they did. The chase lasted a long time ; but at desperate measures.’ : 
last the poor cockchafers, weary of carrying on the war, and mis-| — «<{ shall never know peace,’ resumed Louis XV, ‘so long as 
taking the peruke of M. de Maupeou for an impregnable fortress, | these accursed long robes preserve the power, the weakness, or 
flew to take refuge there. What did Zamor do, but run to the | credulity, my predecessors invested them with. Do you know 
chancellor, snatch off his wig, and carry it in triumph to a corner of | anything of a memorial the chancellor left for me ? 
the room with its colony of cockchaters, leaving us allto admire “«Pi; here, sire? said I, drawing it from a porcelain vase ; ‘M. 
the bald head of the chief magistrate. I could willingly have en- | qo Maupeou gave it me yesterday; (I had, in fact, been its guardian 
joyed a hearty laugh at this scene, but, out of respect for M. de | for the last fortnight;) and, as he told me it contained very impor- 
Maupeou, I feigned to be much displeased with Zamor, whom 1 tant facts, | have been attentively perusing it this morning? 
desired one of the attendants to flog for his rudeness. However, = «¢ And what do you think of it ? : S 
the guests and the chancellor uniting in intreaties that I would par- “Mie, sire ? I do not presume to understand affairs of state im- 
don him, I was obliged to allow my assumed anger to give way to! portance. All J can say is, that if the parliaments appeared to me 
their request, and the culprit received a pardon” so dangerous, they should not remain four and twenty hours in my 

The following is a striking rencontre. School-boys sometimes | service.’ ‘ 
fancy, when they are ill-treated by their fellows, or lorded over by! | “°Ah, my good countcss, I dare not dismiss them so hastily; 
some inferior understanding, that they shall meet with opportunities they have the whole nation on their side, and their fall would in- 
i -life of shaming the individual, and asserting their natural nes ee Se Gan, ad : : 
in after-life of shaming ie it oe — “¢ Vet, sire,’ rejoined I, ‘their existence as a body involves you 
ascendancy. Such opportunities perhaps occur not a little often; | jy danecrs equally certain and terrible. Their attack upon’ M. 
but the boy has become a man, with all a man’s cares upon him, | d’Aguillon is but the prelude to what they meditate against your 
and feels only pleasure in seeing his younger days reflected upon | majesty ; and if you would remain in tranquillity, some decided blow 
him from the face that was once considered so painful. Madame | must be struck.’ Te tae ‘ ; 
du Barri had not suffered enough to arrive at this pitch of non-!|_. Go on, _ avian BS exclaimed the king, traversing the cham wed 

" ‘ ., | with hurried steps, ‘do as others have done; force me to take some 

resentment, but she behaves well in the business too. The girl imprudent step, which shall draw down upon my head the hatred 
Bridget behaves well also, after her fashion. of all France.’ 

“ The dismissal of Sophie from my service occasioned a vacancy 
in my household. Immediately her departure was known, I received | love ; everything proves it; but, unfortunately, you have not made 


rs 





“¢ Sire,’ cried I, ‘ you mistake ; you are the object of universal 
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yourself sufficiently an object of dread; and your forbearance and | 
unwearied clemency have given rise to the mistaken idea that you | 
may be disobeyed with impunity. Were you but to burst like the 
thunderbolt on the parliament of Paris, the cowardly members 
of it would be thankful by any concessions to remove your just | 
resentment: your glorious ancestor, Louis XLV, governed them 
with a whip and a scourge.’ 

“Yes, yes,’ replied the king, smiling; ‘he was always ready 
booted and spurred ; but then he was young and victorious,” whilst 
1 am old and F 

“Louis XV stopped, and his forehead was darkened with frowns. 

“Yes, sire,’ interrupted 1, ‘you are old indeed; and one might 
even espy your grey locks, were they not concealed by the thick 
laurels of Fontenay.’ 

«* Ah! but that is long since.’ 

“© Not so long but that every one remembers it, as though it had | 
occurred but yesterday,’ said I. 

“* You are a sad flatterer,’ exclaimed the king, while his fine | 
countenance was lighted up with the pleasing recollection of his | 
early prowess ; ‘ but,’ added he. resuming his serious tone, do you 
really believe that an act of firmness and determination on my part 
would succeed ?” 

«« Yes, sire, I am persuaded of it. You have been the kind in- 
dulgent father long enough; appear as the master, and profound 
silence will succeed the clamours which have wounded your regal 
ear.’ 

“Upon my word,’ cried the king, rubbing his hands, ‘I have a 
great inclination to follow your advise: I do not see what I can 
do better.’ 

“ Just at this critical moment fortune brought both the chancel- 
lor and the duc d’ Aiguillon to my apartments. 

“* Gentlemen,’ said the king, in answer to their profound salu- | 
tions, ‘I have been conferring with my excellent friend here, and | 
she has proposed to me some very decided measures ; ,nothing less | 
than to wage open war with the parliaments of Paris, and to destroy | 
bythe sole act of my will, the consequences they are pleased to | 
provide for the termination of your affair, M. d’Aiguillon.’ ” | 
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CHAT AND MISCELLANIES. 


De omnibus rebus, et quibusdam aliis —OLp Sayine. | 
Of all sorts of things,—and some others. | 





An Honest Doust.—The learned, the judicious, the pious | 
Boerhaave relates that he never saw a criminal dragged to execu- 
tion without asking himself, “Who knows whether this man is not | 
less culpable than 1!” | 


Grave ANTI-CLIMAX, AND PLEASANT SPECIMEN OF Loyat ETuIcs.-- | 
The city of Chester (says Clarendon, in his History of the Rebellion) | 
was firm to the King, by the virtue of the inhabitants, and interest | 
the bishop and cathedral-men, 


Anorurr Anti-cLimax.—Wilson, in his Life of Jawes I, says | 
that the Gunpowder Plot was discovered “by a light from heaven, | 
and a letter from one of the conspirators.” | 

PourricaL SacriLEGE.—A public sale of favour and injustice (in | 
the time of Gratian) was instituted both in the court and in the | 
provinces, by the worthless delegates of his power, whose merit it | 
was made sacrilege to question !—Gibbon.| 

| 

Lying Truru-—A fellow swore in Court, that he left the prin- | 
cipal witness in such a condition, that if he continued in it but half- | 
an-hour longer, he must inevitably die. This was naturally understood | 
of the desperate state of his disease; but the truth was, that he left | 
him at a tavern, with a gailon of sack at his mouth, in the act of 
drinking. This fraud, which equals anything related by Cicero in | 
his Offices, lost the plaintiff his suit. See Biogruphia Britannica, 
article “gerton; and Blackstone’s Commentaries (Vol. IL. chap. 4.) 
where the author hints at the imposture. Sir Edward Coke 
asserted, that the cause gained by it could not be reversed in a 
Court of Equity !—Granger. 

One Srpr or a Story.—There is somewhat very astonishing in 
the record of our most celebrated victories: I mean, the small 
number of the conquerors killed, in proportion to the conquered. 
At Agincourt, it is said, were ten thousand, and fourteen thousand | 
Massacred, Livy’s accounts of this sort are so astonishing, that 
one is apt to disbelieve the historian. All the explanation one can | 
find is, that the gross slaughter is made, when one side takes to | 
flight.—Shenstone.—[This amiable poet would have found great | 
light thrown on the su ject, could he have seen the éulletins pub- 
lished during the late wars, or read Bourrienne’s Memoirs of Bona- 
parte, } 


| 
| 

Royat CLemency.—Augustus’s pardon of Cinna is the subject of 
one of Corneille’s tragedies. Louis XIV went to see it acted, the 
evening before the day appointed for the execution of the Chevalier 
de Rohan ; and was so struck with the clemency of Augustus, that 
le owned afterwards, if any one had asked a pardon for the Cheva- 

t, it would not have been in his power to refuse it. But none 
urst take upon him to move in that manner, and the Chevalier 
erished.— Intense tyranny, where a subject dares not petition! and 


ittleness of soul, that must be pressed to forgive !—Blackwell’s 
Court of Augustus. | 





| bairn.”” 


“La Paristenne.”’—The French public certainly do things, in 
general, in the coolest manner possible. At the first representation 
of Jeanne la Folle, at the Odéon, there was, as usual, a great delay 
between the acts: the audience began to be tired, when chancing 
to espy M. Nourrit, the principal singer of the Opera, in one of the 
stalls of the Orchestra, they asked him to sing his celebrated song 
“La Parisienne,’ which he did with the greatest good-nature: they 
then found out another actor among the audience, and got him to 
recite a piece of verse, and thus beguiled the time until the curtain 
rose.—New Monthly Magazine for October.—{How sensible, as well 
as “cool,” is this! we may add, how credible to all parties, and 
how amiable! We have promised the Parisienne to our readers, 
words and music ; and shall redeem our promise in the course of a 
few days.] 

A Hint to Leeistators.—The Ephesians were equally noticed 
for their enthusiastic worship of Diana, and the profligacy of their 
manners.— Blackwell's Court of Augustus. 


Livine in THE Furure.—An old man of the name of Guyot 
lived and died in the town of Marseilles ; he amassed a large fortune 
by the most laborious industry, and the severest habits of absti- 
nence and privation. The populace pursued him, whenever he 
appeared, with hootings and execrations. In his will there were 
found the following words :—‘ Having observed from my infancy 
that the poor of Marseilles are ill a with water, which can 
only be purchased at a great price, I have cheerfully laboured the 
whole of my life to procure for them this great blessing, and I direct 


| that the whole of my property shall be laid out in building an aque- 


duct for their use.” — Thoughts on Laughter. 


ArTIrice AND InTREpPIpiry.—In the reign of Philip the First of 
France, William Count of Poictiers divorced his wife with the in- 
tention of marrying another The bishop of Poictiers thought it his 
duty to excommunicate him ;—he had began to pronounce the usual 
formula, when William, drawing his sword, exclaimed, “ Absolve 
me, or this minute shall be your last.” The bishop with an artifice 
unworthy of his character, affected to be alarmed, and begged to be 
allowed a moment to consider of it. Of that moment he availed 
himself to complete the fatal sentence :—then presenting his bosom 
to the Count, he said—“ Now strike, I am ready.”” The Count re- 
plied—* I do not love you well enough to send you to Paradise.’ 
He banished him.—Vie Privée des Francais. 

A Morner’s Eye.—A large crowd of people were hooting and 
laughing at aman who had done some act with which they were 
displeased—* Nay,” said an aged woman, “he is somebody’s 

Such are the different views which different spectators 
take of the same subject; such is the feeling of maternal love, of 
which there is to me always an affecting image in Hogarth’s fifth 
plate of Industry and'I¢leness, where an aged woman clings with the 
fondness of hope not quite extinguished to her vice-hardened child, 
whom she is accompanying to the ship destined to bear him away 
from his native soil; in whose shocking face every trace of the 
human countenance seems obliterated, and a brute beast’s to be left 
instead, shocking and repulsive to all but her who watched over it 
in its cradle before it was so sadly altered.—Charles Lamb. 

Dignity or Superstirion.—In the year 1120, the bishop of 
Laon pronounced sentence of excommunication against the cater- 
pillars and field mice that did so much mischief to the harvest. 
Will it be believed that in the reign of Francis the First, an advocate 
was appointed to plead the cause of these reptiles against the farmers. 
Several examples might be cited, but we will speak only of the sen- 
tence pronounced by Jean Milon, Official of Troyes in Champaigne, 
on the 9th of July 1516. “ The parties having been heard, in the 
cause of the inhabitants of Villerone, we admonish the caterpillars 
to withdraw within six days; and, in case of default, we declare them 
cursed and excommunicated.” (Parties ouies, faisant droit sur Ja 
requete des habitans de Villerone, admonestons les chenilles de se 
retirer dans six jours, et a faute de ce faire, les declarons maudite et 
excommuniées.)—Vie Privée des Francais. 





THE ABBE AND HIS VALET. 

FROM THE FRENCH OF MAROT. 
Monsieur |’ Abbé et Monsieur son valet * 
Sont faits égaux tous deux comme de cire : 
L’un est grand fol, l’autre petit folet : 
L’un veut railler, l'autre gaudir et rire: 
L’un boit du bon, l’autre ne boit du pire: 
Mais un debat au soir entre eux s’esmeut, 
Car Maistre Abbé toute la nuit ne veut 
Estre san vin, que Sans secours ne meure : 
Et son valet jamais dormir ne peut, 
Tandis qu’au pot une goutte en demeure. 


Monsieur the Abbé, and Monsieur his valet, 

Suit one another like straws in a pallet : 

One’s a whole fool, and t’other’s a half; 

One must be rallying, t’other must laugh ; 

One must have good wine, t’other hates bad, 

And yet t’other morning, they quarrelled like mad ; 
For Monsieur the Abbé, in bed as he lies, 

Must have his wine by him, or surely he dies ; 
While Monsieur his valet can sleep not a wink, 

As long as he knows there’s a drop left to drink. 
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THE PLAY-GOER. 


RY THE ORIGINAL THEATRICAL CRITIC IN THE EXAMINER. 


Miss Parton appeared last night in the part of Floretta in the 
Cabinet. It suits her better than any we have yet seen her in, 
because there is nothing in the character to hinder her from doing 
what she pleases with the crotchets. Floretta is a chambermaid, 
with as little sense or sensibility as need be. She has nothing but ani- 
mal spirits, and not too much of those to put any great talent in requi- 
sition for their display; so that she may flourish away or not as she 
likes, and Miss Paton flourished accordingly with great effect, and no 
harm done. We take this opportunity however of drawing a distinction 
between the inability to exhibit feeling on the stage, and the absence of 
it in real life. Miss Paton has not conciliated some of her best friends 
by her stage manners ; but this may have been owing to an injudicious 
sense of her position, and not to the abstract want of feeling. She 
may have sensibility enough, for anything we know to the contrary, 
to render her an object of great interest to her friends, and to 
make them regret that anything should subject her to a sus- 
picion of the reverse; and we again repeat, that it is very 
painful to us to discover any defect in her singing, that it 
would be unpleasant to a woman of sensibility to be charged 
with. But when actors or actresses are important enough to have 
the truth told of them, the common good of the stage demands, 
that what we think, we should say. In the intelligent and agree- 
able work lately published, entitled “ Bernard’s Retrospections 
of the Stage,” we were surprised to find the celebrated Mrs INcu- 
BALD spoken of, as not being clever. She was one of the clever- 
est women the country has produced, handsome withal, and we 
will swear, not deficient in sensibility, Her novels are full of it. 
But Mr Bernard means, we presume, that she was not clever 
on the stage. That may be easily enough imagined. Orway and 
SHAKSPEARE are said to have been poor actors, perhaps out of an 
excessive sense of what was proper to be done, and the consequent 
fear of not doing it. In like manner, an actress may exhibit little 
or no sensibility on the stage, and possess an abundance of it in 
private. We assume nothing one way or the other: we have no 
desire to trench upon matters that do not belong to us: but 
we have a desire not to be thought ill-natured in our sincerity, 
especially towards a woman: and if Miss Paton has vexed us a 
little by not appearing to face objection quite as gently or 
gracefully as we could have wished, we are bound to say, that it 





THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 


This Evening, the Comedy of 


THE HYPOCRITE. 
Old Lady Lambert, Mrs C. JONES, 
Charlotte, Miss MORDAUNT, 
Young Lady Lambert, Mrs ORGER, Betty, Miss WILLMOTT. 
Doctor Cantwell, Mr DOWTON, 
Maw-worm, Mr LISTON, 
Sir John Lambert, Mr ANDREWS, from the Theatre Royal, Haymarket, 
Darnley, Mr J. VINING, Col. Lambert, Mr COOPER, 
Seward, Mr YOUNGE, Tipstaff, Mr C. JONES. 


Gop Save tue Kina! will be sung by the whole Company, previous to the 
commencement of the Comedy. 


After which, 


DEAF AS A POST. 
Sophy Walton, Mrs NEWCOMBE, 
Amy Templeton, Miss E. ABSOLON, 
Mrs Plumpley, 
Old Walton, Mr W. BENNETT, 
Tristram Sappy, Mr LISTON, 

Crupper, Mr HUGHES, Gallop, Mr SALTER. 
Previous to the Comedy, the Band will perform the Overture to ‘Anacreon,’ 
under the Superintendance of Mr H. R. Bishop, 

After the Comedy, Rossini’s Overture to ‘Guillaume Tell.’ 


To conclude with the Grand Opera of 


MASANIELLO. 
Elvira, (Bride of Alphonso) Miss BYFELD, 
From the Theatre Royal, Covent Garden. 
Fenella, (Masaniello’s Sister) Mrs W. BARRYMORE, 
Inis, Miss CHIKINT, 
Fishermen’s Wives, Miss FAUCIT, Mrs NEWCOMBE, Mrs BEDFORD. 
Masaniello, (a Neapolitan Fisherman) Mr SINCLAIR, 
Don Alphonso, Mr T. COOKE, Pietro, Mr BEDFORD, 
Ruffino, Mr BLAND, Lorenzo, Mr HOWARD, 
Moreno, Mr YARNOLD, Selva, (Officer of the Viceroy) Mr C. JONES, 
Commissioner, Mr FENTON, 
Neapolitan Fishermen, Lazaroni, Authorities of Naples, Lords, 
Attendants, Pages, &c, &c. 














Mrs C. JONES. 
Capt. Templeton, Mr COOEPR, 





On Saturday, The Merry Wives of Windsor; and The Brigand. 


HAyYMARKET. | < 


Sally Mags, Mrs ORGER, | 


| may have been entirely owing to a mistake in her jud mann 
: S : Judgment, and 
| that the only time we ever heard her manner in private spoken of 

, the account was to her credit. 1 


Last night she introduced, with great applause, the song of Pye 
| been Roaming. She is not so good an actress as Madame Srorac 
| who first appeared in this part; but she is a mure feminine lookin 
| woman, and has a voice to which the other’s was discord. Sqo. 
| RACE sang, as if she was making a musical instrument of a comb 
| wrapped up in paper. 
| We can say little for the other performers, except Mrs Humpy 
|in Curiosa. She makes a pleasant vixen ;—self-important enough 
| to be half in earnest, but too handsome to be disagreeable enough 
| for the remainder. FarreEn is so clever, that his failures are better 
|than the success of many; but we remember MuNDEN in the 
| old sailor, and there was a cosiness and constant fervour about 
| MunpeEN that made him a better sailor than Farren. He seemed 
\as if he would enjoy his hammock better,—have a greater 
relish for whatever comfort came in his way. He was also a 
better singer. In short, he was the original performer of 
| the part; and an actor, however good, who succeeds a good actor 
| in apart that was fit for him, naturally appears to disadvantage, 
| The original reading seems the only true one. We might as well 
| expect a sailor to be two different people. For similar reasons, 
| Mr Reeve does not do in the part of Whimsiculo, after Fawcerr 
| (not to mention that he was terribly out in his singing last night) 
‘nor does Mrs TayLevure replace the emphatical Mrs Davenporr, 
whose every word told as if it was spoken in Italics; nor could 
| Mr Wesster subdue his hard frame and voice into the trembling 
ecstacy of Mr Biancuarp’s old Marquis de Grand Chateau, who 
| spoke, and shook, and bridled up his palsy, and strutted off in a 
quaver of stiffness, as if all his faculties were at the tip end of their 
endurance. 

And what a play, after all, is this! What a poor insipid thing! 
How necessary were those actors to make it endurable! And what 
an impossible Italian name is Whimsiculo! We used to think we 
had been too hard in former times upon Tom Drsprn ; and did, ina 
certain publication, express our remorse thereat, taking him for 
something great in good-nature if not in dramatizing. Our poet of 
the ‘Catinet answered this voluntary of ours with a note of tri- 

|umphant reproof; which we thought shabby of Tuomas; so our 
| remorse existeth no longer. eS 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
We are obliged to C. W. for his letter. 


An impudent Magazine has been sent us, doubtless in the hope of a 
notice. We see no reason at present for obliging it; but if we learn who 
the writer is, on the strength of whose demerits we suppose we have been 
favoured, and if he turn out to be either notorious enough or absurd enough 
to be laughed at, perhaps we may help him to the attainment of that plea- 
sing object. At present the rogue is only insipid. 


—— 


THEATRE ROYAL, HAYMARKET. 


This Evening, the Comedy of 


SPEED THE PLOUGH. 
Miss Blandford, Miss F. H. KELLY, 
Dame Ashfield, Mrs GLOVER, Susan Ashfield, Miss M. GLOVER, 
Lady Handy, Mrs TAYLEURE., 

Sir Abel Handy, Mr W. FARREN, 

Bob Handy, Mr VINING, Farmer Ashfield, Mr TAYLEURE, 
Sir Philip Blandford, Mr THOMPSON, 
Morrington, Mr W. JOHNSON, 
Henry, Mr MUDE, (his first appearance this Season) 
Evergreen, Mr COVENEY, Gerald, Mr GALLOT, 
Peter, Mr V. WEBSTER. 


After which, the Musical Entertainment of 


A ROLAND FOR AN OLIVER. 
Mrs Selborne, Mrs T. HILL, Mrs Fixture, Mrs TAYLEURE, 
Maria Darlington, Mrs HUMBY. 
Sir Mark Chase, Mr WILLIAMS, Selborne, Mr BRINDAL, 
Alfred Highflyer, Mr VINING, 
Fixture, Mr ROSS, 
Gamekeeper, Mr C. MORRIS, Groom, Mr COATES, 


To conclude with a Comic Opera, (in Two Acts) called 


JOHN OF PARIS. 


The Princess of Navarre, Miss TURPIN, 
Olivia, (Disguised as the Page Vincent) Mrs T. HILL, 
Rosa, Miss M. GLOVER. 
John of Paris, Mr VINING, Grand Chamberlain, Mr WILLIAMS, 
Pedrigo Potts, Mr J. REEVE, 
Philip, Mr C. MORRIS, Gregory, Mr COVENEY. 





To-morrow, Popping the Question; Marriage of Figaro; Charles the 
Twelfth. 


len 
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